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ſentiment, - 


_ to make all poſſible Returns 


5 1 I humbly preſume to addreſs . 


5 I enjoy' d in 
8 for. Producing Men of great Piety | 


"DEDICATION. 


8 to > become i in a manner — 47 


ins wha . I P itn — P . ˙ one A at 9 
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® Fy 22 way 242 6 [ 


7 Beneficium inter Deum & Ho- 


i 11 „ 4:00 I 7? 


is a pious as "ſell as Sener 
loudly calls upon 
the Pg Z iged to be mindful 


of the Favours conferr'd u pon him 


Bis BenefaRor) Upofi Wis Prik- 


myſelf to You, and gratefully to 
acknowledge, not only thoſe Aſ- 
ſiſtances by which 1 Was enabled 


in any meaſure to purſue my Stu- 


dies, but likewiſe, thoſe ſingular 8 
Adraptages of. Education. Which 


1 


a Society remarkable 


„„ „ 


=” „% | and 
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D EDICATION 


and Tradition, and under Titan 
_ adorn u wi ulcfol and en. 


POTIOIFT 10 


„ 4 4-4 


"A & Vella ion for 
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in 2 ntal Learni in 87 the © Provi- | 
ſion he made for the Ttprovemient 
of athers by the valuable Tregſure 
of Eaflern Manuſetipts and Books 
bequeath'd by him to the Bodlejar 
and Lincoln College Libraries, will, 

15 1 


8 * Nee 
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DEDICATION: 


in ſome meaſure, juſtify this Ad- 
dreſ to a Society, which may 
juſtly boaſt of ſo great an Orna- 
moat to. it, of ſo excellent an Ex- 
ample of e e and 


Termir n nie, -Gedtlemen; t pay” 
this. Tribute. to true Me- 
rit, ry 20-iintreat! vou to re- 
ceive, with your uſual Candour and 
Condeſcenſion, this mean attempt 
of recommending: a moſt uſeful 
Branch of Learning. The Deſign, 
Tam perſuaded, You will approve; 
my beſt, tho poor, Endeavours . 
beg leave to introduce in the Words 5 
of the admired Theacritus, 


or aurad (Mira): WO *% a 
_ Eudo oi xo; bree, SL a. 
7 dia Pep, 
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DEDICATION, 


ſerve, I have, at leaſt, this Satis- 
faction, that they afford me an 


of expreſſing my 
ful Reſentment of your Favours, 


and of profeſſing that ſincere De- 
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ference, with which I am, 
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— chat, I am 
N the candid Reader will Gn 
ably receive my endeavours to repreſen 93 
to him the Uſefulneſs of chat 
from whence all valuable Knowledge has 
been originally derived, and to direct his 
| parts 0 
world hie | 2 of the moſt emi- 


2 1 


nent Philoſophers owed. their great ſt At- 


wt 


1 ants ft innatus in nobir "tognitionis pr 
Se. Cicero de Finibus, I. v. p. 393. ed. Dawic. * 


af; 254.4 8 * N R 
T1 4435 + 4 


F 
1 


leaſt, thit Traditional Knowledg 2, which - 
deſcended to Mankind, more — — 
extenſive than among others. 
If thus much be allow'd, it will be 
eaſily granted; that the Searcher after 
Truth muſt find it pureſt at the Foun- 


tain-head, and that it muſt ſhine clear- 


eſt in the Eaſt. That I am far from be- 


ing ſingular in this ſentiment, is evident 


from the general reſort of the wiſeſt a- 
mong the ancient Sages thither, purely 


for the Improvement of their Minds 3. 
Wales was the firft of the Sophi,” or Wiſe 


Men, famous in Greece, and is ſaid/tp 


have learn d his ANTEOORy e 


The learned Mr. Siege, vas blerved, "chat. the 
Philoſophy of the Ancients was not Difputative, but Tra- 
ditional ;/ that the Principles they went upon to teach or to 
learn by, were, not to ſearch into the Nature of Things, 
or to confider what they could find by Philoſophical Exa- 
minations, but, It and it hall be told you; ſearch the 
Records. of Antiquity and you ſhall find what you enquire 
after. een 
his Connschion, vol. i. p. 47. & ſeg. | 

3 Diane Siculus, lib. i. Bibhoth. Procep Cats in 


& lb. ii, C. 2. p. 185, ed. Meurſ. Huetii Demomſfr. 


Evang- prop. g. c. 8. 5 19. Tempi“, Eſſay on Ancient and 

33 8'0 Edit. of Miſcellan. part, 2. p. 12, 22, 
Lany de Tabernac. HAS: bard 4 

Lig. Cats. 3 „ 
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Aftology, Theology in his Travels from 
his Country Miletus, to Egypt, Phanicia, 
&c.* . Pythagorai: was the Father of 


Philoſophers. and ef dhe :Virtues,; and 


ſeerps to have gone the fartheſt in ſearch 


of Learning and Knowledge, and to have 


brought home the 9 Treaſures. He 
went firſt to Egypt, wher e he ſpent twen- 


ty two' Years in Study, Converſation; ri 


in order to gain admittance and in- 
ſtruction in the Learning and Sciences; 
that were there in their higheſt Afcen-- 
dent. Twelve Years he ſpent in Babylun, 
and in the Studies and Learning of the 
Prieſts or Magi of the Chaldeans. Be- 
fides theſe long abodes in thoſe two re- 
gions, celebrated for ancient Learning, 
and where one Author, according to their 
_ calculations, ſays, he gain'd the Obſerva- 
tions of innumerable Ages; he. travelled 
likewiſe upon the ſame account into . 
: tbiopia, - Arabia, [ ws Sc. Plato 4 


* 


Fam, abi ſupra, p. 11. | 3 HA 
s /d. ibid. p. 11, 12,13. Vid. Shuckford, Pref. to Con. 


neftion, vol. i. p. 51, Ce. Ts * n 


Prop. iv. c. 2. 57. 


* 


F 


only travelV'd- over © Egypt to this end 5, 
but even acknowledges, that the Greeks : 
received their | moſt valuable Learning, at 
leaſt in a great meaſure, ſrom the Phæni: 
cians and Syrians, i. e. Hebreus 7; from 
whom *, in particular from Moſes, he has 
borrow'd ſo largely, that Numenius the 
Hyrbagorcan did not ſeruple to ſtyle him 
rare Marte di lveig us?. From theſe 
Baſterns the Greets learned the uſe of 
Letters i by means of Cadmus i. And 
indeed. the etymology: of this Name, 
which is plainly derived from the He- 
brew cp, clearly diſcovers to us the ob- 
| A abe Greeks Us. under to the 


© 


s Cars, Go v. 5 Fi abe. 2 4 "a Moy 1 TH 
* Plato i in Cratyh, p. 426. Bochart. Phalkg, I. iv. c. 24. 
e whi ſupra, p. 34. Temple, ubi fupra, p. 8, g, 12. 
304 Ebegiur PAT0p@ . C lemens Alexandr.. 
Stromat- 1. i. P-. 321. ed. Potter. cuj us not. in lac. wid. 
The curious Reader is deſired to peruſe this firſt Bool of 
the Stromat. where he will find the ſubje& under conſi- 
deration treated at large by. this moſt learned Father. NET 
| 9 See this point fully handled by the learned rid. 
 Menagius, Ooferwar. in Diog. Laert. I. iii. Segm. 6. | 
10 See this point very leamedly and curiduſly treated 
by Mr. Shuchford, Seen, vol. i. p. 254, _ 
„ KAα =; yu E814 Condas. Callimach,. 
Header. b. Lamy de Tabernac. 4 06.8 Ve--- 


1 8 Ire | Eaft as 


n 5 1 8 

Eaſterns for the firſt Elements of Know- 
ledge -; and more eſpecially perhaps to 
the Hehreus and Chaldees, ſo remarkabl 1 | 
characterized by. en Tom's % 


Ne, xai Copilu dy, 27 4 * * 
Egal. — | 


The Obſervatory on Is Tome of. - Ba. 
bel was probably the firſt; and we know, 
the Chaldæans were very eminent Precep- 
tors in Aſtronomy *3.., The Egyprians, 
the Parents of Arts and all Philoſophical - 
Science *4, were the firſt who attempted 
to- ſcrutinize and meaſure the Heavens, 
and, favour'd by the Serenity and Clear- 
neſs of their Atmoſphere 3, introduced 
many uſeful Improvements in Aſtrono- 
my *5, From the Eafterns Solon copied 
ſome perhaps of his moſt excellent 
Lows. „; and, while the Names of Mi. 


n= Lay, aid. = 7. ben. Can. Chron Se. 

xvi. p. 504. ed. Traneg. | 

14 Macrob. Saturn. I. i. c. 15. 4 Scip. I. i. c. 19. 
1% Alpini Hit. Aigypti Nat. I. i. c. 1. P: 4. . 
16 Macrob. Son. $4 LIE __ 11 955 


„ lc $2; 


17 See Biblicth. Biblia, O, Ha N. 3..0n * 
teronamy. Huetii Demonſtrat. Evang. Prop. iv. c. 2. 5 6. 


C. 11. 53. 


thridates 
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thridates u and Avicenma laſt, the Eaft- 


erns muſt be acknowledged Adepts in 
Medicine. We are indebted to the Ea. 
erns almoſt for the Preſervation of the 


ſgperal branches of Philoſophy; which, 


by tranſlating the Greek Writers, parti- 
cularly into the Arabick Language, they 


reſcued from the fatal Ignorance, that 


overſpread the weſtern hemiſphere en 


tte eleventh and twelfth centuries. 


Tis worth obſerving, that the Ara- 
bick Tongue is admirably adapted to the 
conveyance of Philoſophical Knowledge; 
mſomuch, that ſome particulars, which 
cannot be expreſs'd without: Batbarity in 


the Latin Idiom, are not only deliver'd 
with Accuracy, but even flow ing Eder 


gance, in the Arabick. 

With theſe egg el thi Moors 
were in poſſeſſion of Spain, Ariftotle in 
the Arabian dreſs travell'd thither; and 
when, upon his being tranſlated out of 
Arabick- into Latin, he became known 
to the Weſtern World, he was fo uni- 


verſally admired, thar, after ſome 4 


® Fid. Le Clere. Riß. de Ja Medicine, Part. i. I. iũ. 
c. 3. P. 399, 391. 


= 


"Pay 


it was provided by phblick A ochorieg | 
that, No one LANE: en * 
fle 18. 1 
The Orator cannot want e 
to declare in favour of Oriental Learning; 
if he obſer ves the Sublimity of Thought, 
the Exprefliveneſs and Clearneſs of Style, 
the entertaining method of alluring the 
Mind to Morality by beautiful Metaphors 
and pertinent Fables, which run through 
the Writings of the Eafterns, he ad 
acknowledge them Beauties worthy to be 
copied, at leaſt, Py far as the cooler fan- 
cies and imaginations of the We gf 
will permit. FE; 
That an ac quaintance with the Boſe. - 
ern Languages is neceſſary to compleat 
the Critick, even in his diſquiſitions on 
Profane Learning, may appear from the 
difficulties and obſcurities which an ig- 
norance of theſe has betray'd Men into. 
While ſome Criticks on that paſſage of 
Virgil, | 


durumpue cubile 


Tu nari me Tovis imperiis impoſta 1 
EN. IX. y 715. 


19 Vid. Prefat. in Aldrich Zahn 99. 


have 


©3108 

have concluded 1narime, therein men- 
tion'd, to be the Iſland T/ch/ai'or Enaria, 
on the coaſt of Naples, ſouth of Pro- 
cbytæ, and others have made it a Moun- 
tain of Cilicia, and others again have 
placed it in Lydia, out learned Country- 
man Dickinſon ** ſeems to have clear'd; 
vp the point, and to have corrected what 
we may preſume to call an error in 
Virgil, by obſerving, that he has ren- 
der d by one Word, Tnarime,' what Ho- 
mer, from whom he borrow'd this paſ- 
ſage, expreſſes in two, E/ Ales, in A. 
ram, or Syria, which is frequently call d 
rie, and that Homer alludes to the 
Account of the remarkably large Bed of 
King Og (whom he proves to be the 
fame with Typho) tranſmitted to us by 
Moſes 22, This will appear probable from 
a view of the whole ann 8e, n 
| bets: n 8 + u 


20 Debbie * RAR C- 3. _ 0. renii is Faſeie "Ns 
3: The Inhabitants of Syria were known alſo among 
the Greeks by the Name of Arimeans or Aramæans, 


Tus Teens Agdpes Tier” „ 55 rw Agg. Aeyeow. Vid. 
Strabo, I. xii. & 1. xvi. 


22 9 Il. 11. 
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A knowledge of the Hebrew may like- 
wiſe ſupply us with a more plauſible ac- 
count of the original of the Exclamation 
E Is Is, in the celebration of the 
O/chophoria, than that aſſign'd by Plu- 
tarch a3. The Biographer makes it only 
an Exclamation of Grief, occaſion'd by 
the death of Ægeus, and, conſequently, 


a mere ſound expreſſive of a Sorrow: _ 


inconſiſtent with the celebration of a 
Feſtival ; whereas, if we ſuppoſe it to be 
a tranſcript from that glorious and joy- 
ful Ejaculation v Won in uſe among 
the Hebrews, it appears an Addreſs wor- 
thy the Deity, and very well adapt- 
ed to the Feſtivity of the Solemnity . 
To mention one inſtance more to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe ; we have (ſays the learned 
23 In Ne. 
24 Vid. Dickinſon, Delphi Phænicix. c. 6, 
C Sbhuckford} 


eee 40 —— — ON 
n reer 8 


— — en * —— 
PE I A a aan rata, 
. 


ru 953 PSAL. xxxiii, "if 


[ 10 ] 

Shuckford 25) be s account of 
[the Creation] in Euſebius, and, if we 
throw aſide the Mythology and falſe Phi- 
loſophy, which thoſe that lived after him 
added to his Writings, we may pick up 
a few very ancient and remarkable truths; 
namely, that there was a dark and con- 


fuſed Chaos, and 4 Blaſt of Wind or Air 


to put it in a ferment or agitation ; this 
Wind he calls 4% . Kearia, not the 
Wind Colpia, as Euſebius ſeems to take 


it, but au Col- P Pi-Fah Dp, 


i. e. The Wind or Breath of the Voice of 


the Mouth of the Lord as. Theſe hints 
may in ſome meaſure ſhew- how neceſ- 
ſary the Eaſtern Learning and Languages 
are to a right underſtanding the My- 


thology and even Etymologies of the 
ancient Heathens, without which our 


25 Preface to vol. i. of his Connection, p. 42. See like - 
wiſe Tribbechovii Verit. Creat. Mundi, * 9 renii  Faſtic. . 
p. 289, 290. 

26 In 1 have evident tread 44 
doctrine of a Trinity of Perſons in that Divine Eſſence 
which created the Univerſe. The words in the original 


are ox 3 Konria avis, which may be moſt emphatically 


and truly explain'd and render'd by thoſe words of the 
Pfalmiſt, 0 MN) WI) BrLY mM 123T2 


Critical 


1 * 1 
Critical Knowledge muſt be "0 . 
ficial. 

Conſiderable ; a in our Ciz 
*. and Canon Law might be drawn from 
thoſe Memoirs of the firſt Empires of the 
World, and from thoſe Canons and Con- 
ſtitutions of the Primitive Church, which 
are extant among the Eaſterns, but, which. 
we are too much unacquainted with. We 
are likewiſe unhappily ſtrangers to the 
Laws of the Aſyrian, Cbaldæan, Median, 
and Perfian Governments, which, from 
the Greatneſs and Duration of thoſe Em- 
pires, we may aſſure ourſelves, were ver 
excellently contrived. Selden * Bodi- 
nus, who are juſtly eſteem'd very emi- 
nent men in the Profeſſion, have afforded 
us, in the uſe they have made of the 
Eaſtern Learning in this particular, ſuffi- 
cient ſpecimens of the Advantages which 
may from thence ariſe to theſe moſt im- 
portant branches of the Law . 


But, above all, when we conſider, that 
Religion, which Man is moſt nearly con- 
cern'd to receive from the firſt and pu- 


1 7 Copel Orat. de Ling. Arab. P. 15. | | 
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reſt Seng; was in the Eaſt continbed 
moſt uncorrupted | in the ſucceſſion of the 
Patriarchs, was in the Eaſt reveal'd to 
Moſes, was in the Eaſt deliver'd to man- 


kind by the Son of God himſelf, the Re- 


ligious man and the Scholar muſt con- 
clude, that the Eaſt has been the Reſerva- 
tory of Religious as well as Natural Know- 


ledge⸗, and that therefore it muſt highly 


tend to promote both, to uſe all poſſible 
endeavours to renew an acquaintance with 


the ancient Eaſterns, and to retrieve 4 
remains of that valuable Knowledge which 


once prevail'd amongſt them. 
The more clearly to evince the uſeful- 


neſs of the Oriental Learning, it may 


be proper to enter into a more parti- 
cular detail of the excellencies of the 
Eaſtern Languages, and of thoſe claims 
by which they ſeverally cn e our e- 
ſteem and attention. 8 

To begin therefore with ſome of thoſe! 


advantages which juſtly recommend the 


Hebrew. The Antiquity of this Language 


is ſuch, that it has been reaſonably up- 4 


Vid. Caſtell. ibid. p. 6. 
ſs: 2 poſed 


1131 
poſed to be, not only the moſt ancient 8 
but alſo, the original from which all o- 
ther languages have been derived 39, The 
names of a vaſt number of People, who 
are deſcended from the Hebrews, do ſhew 
the Antiquity of both the Nation and Lan- 
guage; the Afjrians derive their name 
from Aſbur, the Elamites from Elam, 
Jupiter, or rather Jovis Pater, among 
the Latins, and Ido and Eu. a name of 
Bacchus among the Greełs z, are derived 
from Jehovah 28, Ceres from Gheres which 
en Grain 23, Sc. Hpais ., or, ac- 


| 29 JVid. Targum. Apis & — 4 Gen. xi. 1. 
Feuard. Not. 4. in Irenæi l. ii. c. 41. adv. Hæreſ. p. 395 | 
ed. Grab. Strauchii Dub. Hiſtoric. & Chronolog. Po. 4. 
ap. Crenii Faſe. 2. Exercit. Philohog. Hiſtoric. p. 113. 
Rollin, Hift. Ancienne, tom. ii. part. 2. p. 602. Shucgfard's 
Connnect. vol. i. p. 112, &c. Th. Hayne Differ. de Ling. 
Cognat. ap. Crenii Analefa, p. 23, 36, 37. Nicholſon. 
Difert. Philolog. de Univ. Orbis Linguis, p. 3. ap. Di . 
ex Occaſ. Sylloges Orat. Domin. ſcript. ad Chamberlayn. 

. 39 Schickard. Horol. Ebreum, p. 1 41. Stackhouſe, A 
a: to Hift. of the Bible, p. xlv, xlvi. Thoughts concerning 
Religion Natural and Revealed, p. 15. Lany's Introd. to 
Holy Script. as tranſlated by Bundy, b. 11. E. . N 
Jon abi ſupra, p. 9. 

31 J. Fulleri Miſcell. Sacr. |. ii. 46 L iv. c. 14. 

32 Thoughts concerning Religion, p. 84. Fe Mel, 
Sacr. I. ii. c. 6. 3 


33 Lany, «bj ſupra. 
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cording to the Doric dialect, Ae, a 
name of Vulcan, from whe e, or, accord- 
ing to the Chaldee dialect, Nerwe , the 
Father or Inventor of Fire u; and it is 
remark'd by . ſeveral learned men, 'that 
there is no language in which ſome re- 
mains of the Hebrew are not to 2 
found 35. 18 5 

The knowkdae of the Fo" e 
in ſome meaſure neceſſary, even, to our 
forming juſt apprehenſions of the Laws 
of the ancient Grecian Sages. For, as 
the beſt Laws in Greece were but copies 
of the Moſaic Law (as ſome learned men 


in the laſt century have very fully ſhewn, 
and of which any impartial perſon may 
be eaſily convinced, if he will compare. 


thoſe Laws in their original languages, and' 
confider how nearly the Greek approaches. 
to an elegant tranſlation of the Hebrew 35) 
it muſt be allowed, that the conciſeſt and 
moſt certain method of e a Fight 


34 See the 3 Dr. Hutchinſm's. note. on e ; 
de Cyri Inflitut. I. vii. p. 526. of his excellent edition of 
that work, Oxoz. 1727. and Bochart. Wee ors 

A 

35 + why ubi ſupra. 

36 3 vol. iii. P-. | 

I under- 


11 


underſtanding of the drift, import, and 


excellency of thoſe Laws muſt be a pre- 
vious application to that en Code 
from which they were borrowetn. 
Ariſtocle. we are aſſured, eſteemed an 
0 acquaintance with the Hebrew learning ſo 
expedient to his diſquiſitions, that he 
made himſelf a maſter of that branch oy 
literature, and was well verſed therein 37. 
If we enquire into thoſe, cell 
which uſually recommend the learned 
languages, we ſhall find the - Hebrew to 
be an original and eſſential language, that 
borrowys of none, but lends to all. Some 
of the ſharpeſt Pagan Writers, inveterate 
enemies to the religion and learning of 
both eus and Chriſtians, have allowed 
the Hebrew tongue to have a noble Em- 
phaſis and a cloſe and beautiful Brevity 35. 


The Hebrew is a language, for unifor- 
mity and - ſimplicity, of all others the 
moſt eaſy, and yet, at the ſame time, fo 


105 of exccllent wiſdom and Kill 5 in che 


37 „ Univ. H; ” id. 1 p. 330. 2 Perit. Creat 
Mundi, p. n 

0 Ext 4 h 18. BagGugyp ip wonld op Tupars 
wonnky 3 e. Janblich. de Myfter. 5 7. c. 5. 
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N contrivance of it, as, conſidering it mere- 
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ly. as a language, will afford exerciſe for 
the acuteſt parts, and give pleaſure to the 
moſt curious 3. The Old Teſtament is 
the rich treaſury of all the ſublimity of 
thought, moving tenderneſs of paſſion, 
and vigorous ſtrength of expreſſion, which 
are to be found in all the languages by. 
_* which mortals declare their minds . One 
word is often a good deſcription, and 
gives you a ſatisfactory account of the 
chief or diſtinguiſhing property or quali- 
ty of the thing or perſon named. It 
would be no difficult matter for a man 
of dil igence and good taſte, competently 
{kill'd in the Hebrew and Claſſical Learn- 
ing, to prove, that the Hebrew Bible has 
every beauty and excellence that can be 
found in all the Greek and Roman Au- 
thors, and a great many more and ſtron- 
ger than any in all the moſt admired 
Claſſics . If it be objected, that this 
repreſentation ſeems to affect the Holy 
Bible rather than barely the Hebrew lan- 


39 Preface to Dr. Grey's Hebrew Grammar, p. 3. 
40 BlackwalPs Sacred Claſfcs wk err * i. c. 1. 


| guage, 


41 J. ibid. 


ww) 
guage, and that the world is ſtored witli 
variety of excellent Tranſlations; it may 
be anſwer d, that this variety is an argu- 
ment in favour of the ſtudy of the Ori- 
ginal. For, amidſt a diverſity of Inter- 
pretations, how ſhall we be aſcertain'd of 
the true one without reſorting to the Ori- 
ginal? and, in ſhort, after we have puz- . 
zled and perplex'd ourſelves with turning 

over and comparing the beſt Tranſlations, 
we can only know, that the authors of 
fuch Tranſlations have acquainted us with 
the particulars we read in them, but can- 
not aſſure ourſelves, that the Holy Spirit 
has dictated ſuch accounts in the Sacred 
Text . Add to this, that every Lan- 
guage” has its idioms and peculiar beau- 
ties, which it is not poſſible to expreſs or 
Preſerve in their native energy when tran- 
n. os: oily other Language 3. This 


44 7 id. Dover de Ling. Orient. Præſtant. p. 10. 

43 AN ts zd g Kal tracer ih S- ih la, agu le 
$55 awxAo 70, Q Als Oe v n iel 0:9 ei e oo 

era fuebe gu lu. e, anne v ye du, dx Grnatly THY 
ar. Janblicb. de Myuſter. F vii. c. 5. I oft remarqua- 
ble que Dieu a dunn d chaque langue un caractere, un ge- 
nie particulier. Rollin Hiſt. Anc. tom. xi. part. 2. p. 602. 
Ocſleii Introd. ad Ling. Orient. p. 14. 


15 4 D == 


is more eſpecially obſervable: of the He 


the Majeſtick Repreſentation therein of 


q 18 ] 


brew, which is a Language of a peculiar 
caſt both in the contexture of its words 
and the cadence of its periods, and con- 
tains certain expreſſions, -whoſe emphaſis 
can no more be tranſlated into another 
Language, than the water of a Diamond 
can be painted, without pg from 
the Original #4. 

The awful idea with which the, Great \ 
and Tremendous Name of God py 


the muſt fill every pious breaſt, 'the 


glorious intimation it gives us of a Tri- 
nity of Perſons in One Divine- Effence, 


God as Exiſtence in the abſtraQ, and the 
many other moſt ſublime and exalted no- 
tions implied therein, which no other 


Language affords words to expreſs 45, and 


in compariſon of which the Sacred Name 
in other Languages appears almoſt low 
and inſignificant: I fay, this confideration 


can be no ſmall inducement to the pious 


44 Stackhouſe's Appar. to Hiſt. of the Bible, 5 32. A. 


[ veridg. ubi ſupra, p. 18, 


4* The learned Reader is deſired to peruſe hae Fuller 
bas wrote on this ſubjeft, Miſcell. Sacr. I. th & 6.-p- 204. 
755. . 


Scholarg 


LIL 
Scholar to make himſelf RE with 
this Language. 


\ 


The laſt argument I ſhall mention in 


favour of the ſtudy of the Hebrew ſhall 
be drawn from the evident neceſſity there 


is, that thoſe young Gentlemen, who ap- 


ply themſelves to the ſtudy of Divinity, 


with a deſign to qualify themſelves for 


the Miniſterial Function, ſhould be early 
acquainted with the Holy Scriptures in 
the Original Languages; ; for theſe muſt 
be our dernier reſort in all doubtful caſes 
and on all controverted points s, and the 
Originals muſt at laſt determine us, Theſe, 


we know, are the immediate Inſpirations 


of God himſelf, and conſequently Infal- 
lible, whereas Tranſlations, as ſuch, 


46. Latinæ quidem Linguæ homines —— duabus aliis ad 
Scripturarum Divinarum cognitionem opus habent, Hebræa 
Je & Græca, ut ad exemplaria pracedentia recurratur, ſi- 
quam dubitationem attulerit Latinorum Interpretum infinita 
warietas. S. Aug. de Dor. Chrift 1. ii. c. 11. n. 16. Ut 
Veterum Librorum fades de Hebræis woluminibus examinauda 
eft, ita & Noworum Graci ſermonis normam defiderat. 8. 
Hieron. Epift. 28. ad Lacin. Beticum. Du Pin Hiſt. of the 
Canon of the O. and N. Teſtament, b. i. c. 10. 5 5. where 
this learned writer has ſhewn the ſentiments of the ancients 
with regard to the neceſſity there is of a knowledge 


of the Original Langvages to make a good Interpreter of 
the. Holy Scripture. 


D 2 well 


1 1 


e as Tranflators, muſt be . to 
Miſtakes. 


- Having thus areas; to ſhe ame 
of thoſe advantages which attend a know- 


| ledge of the Biblical Hebrew, it may be 


proper, in the next place, to take a view 


= of ſome of thoſe which ariſe from an 


acquaintance with the Rabbinical and, 
Talmudical. 
It has been acknowledged by ihe: Ler- 


ned, and by a late great Critic urged 
as an ornament to the Sacred Page, that 
the New Teſtament abounds with He- 
_ braiſms and thoſe modes of ſpeech which 


were familiar to the Jews of the age in 
which that Divine Code was compiled; 
and, conſequently, it muſt be a purſuit 
and labour worthy a Divine to trace out 
the proper ſenſe and acceptation of ſuch 


Modes of Speech in thoſe ancient volumes 
of the Hebrews which were compoſed a- 


bout the time of the commencement. of 


the Cbriſtian Ara s. The admirable uſe 


the learned Lightfoor has made of theſe 


47 Mr. Blackwall, Sacred Claſſics, part i. p. 1. | 

u Vid. Relandi Prolegom. in Analecta Rabbin. 8 
2 Track. de Chald. Fg P- 20, | 

_ 


Ie Writers of the 2 2 þ 
quently allude to the Manners,” Rites, and 


Ceremonies prevalent-in the age in which 
they lived, and of theſe the Gemara gives 
us the fulleſt repreſentation, With how 
much greater a luſtre muſt the appo- 


thoſe glorious Diſcourſes, which flow'd 


from the mouths and pens of our Saviour 


and his Apoſtles, appear to one acquaint- 
ed with theſe particulars; than to one a 
novice therein! Among our modern 
Commentators on the Old Teſtament; 


planations of tlie Sacred Text, who have 
not conſulted the Rabbinical Commenta- 
ries, made uſe of the aids which thoſe af- 
forded, and taken the true and proper 
ſignification of many words from them; 
which juſtifies Munſter's remarłæ, Inepte 
illos agere, qui, contemptis Hebrais ſtri- 
ptoribus, libros V. Inſtrumenti interpre- 
tantur v. That we may not ſeem to aſ- 


ſert this without. foundation, it may be 


u. Au rare. in auc. bau 
| - PORE” 


 fitene(ſs, weight, majeſty, and wiſlom of 


few, if any, have fucceeded' in their ex- 
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proper to mention one * to our 
preſent purpoſe. The relation of Japb. 


thabs Vow, and the Execution of it, 


Cup. zi.) have much perplex d Com- 
mentators, who have too generally read 


theſe words with a Copulative thus —— 
ſhall ſurely be the Lord's, any I will of 


Fer it up for a burnt-offering; and conclu- 
ded, that Fepbthab Sacrificed his Daugh- 
ter e; whereas, Kimchi, by duly attend- 
ing to the Original, and obſerving that the 
Vau may be .render'd by or inſtead of 
amd (as it is Exop. xxi. 15.) clears up the 
difficulty; and gives us this plain and caſy 
Interpretation —— ſhall be the Lord's, or 
Holy to the Lord (if it be not fit for a 


Sacrifice to God) or: (if it be he: 45 5 


Ter it up for a burnt-offering 1. 
The Talmud will be likewiſe uſeful to 


Chriſtians a, ſince it contains many things 


vrhich not only illuſtrate the Antiquitie- 
of the New T r N the Sacred Cho- 


V. Foſephi Aug Jud. L v. e. mel pe * 2 
Marfbami Can. Chron. Sec. ix. p. 170. g 
1. Octleii Introd. ad Ling. Orient. c. vii. p. 82. Mar- 
ſham. ubi ſupra, p. 170. 


. Hayne Prefat. ad Diſſertat. de Lin: Cognat. apud 


Crenii Analecta, p. 14, Cc. 


. rography, 


3 
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alledged and cited by our Bleſſed Saviour, 
but alfo affords confiderable light to the 


TOE which relate to the Meſ#ah 3, 


Not to multiply diviſions, we may, 


| 8 this head, proceed to ſome 
ments in favour of the Chaldee. 
As every the leaſt part of Scripture 
muſt be held ineſtimable by the Chriſtian 
and Scholar, ſo, if the argument made 
uſe of above in recommendation of the 


Hebrew, viz. that the Books of the Old 


Teſtament are penn'd almoſt wholly in 
that Language, be of force, it will be 
lkewiſe concluſive with regard to the 
Chaldee, the greateſt part of the Books 
of Daniel and Ezra bein "g wrote in yy 
Language. 


The excellent uſe which mn bb oats 


of the 7. argums muſt be likewiſe an en- 
couragement to the ſtudy of this Lan- 


guage. As the Fews eſteem them of e- 


qual authority with the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures + themſelves, all arguments drawn 


from them in behalf of Chriſtianity are 


3 Prefat. in c flared Rabbiniſm. 
7 V. Helvici Trad. a Chald. Bibl. Paraphr. c. 4. 


of 


rography, and the Parables and Prorete 


n 


* 
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AN 


1 * 
of force againſt the Jews s. Nor is this 
partial uſe the only one that is to be made 
of them; there are certainly many articles 
in them which favour and illuſtrate the 
1 MO. ough wah 


vine Original, yet, were certainly re. 
ceived from the Ancients, and convey'd 
down by the Schools of the Prophets “ 
St. John very emphatically ſtyles the Son 
of God the Ay . or Nord, agreeably to 
. the Old Teſtament, as PS ATL. xxxüi. 6. 
1 By the Word off the Lord were the Hea- 
| nens mage, Tc, and, left any one ſhould 
| imagine, chat this ſtyle imported no more 
1 than the Decree or Will of God, the 
Chaldee Paraphraſe acquaints us, that the 
Ancients underſtood it, in a much higher 
ſenſe, of a Divine Nene dior aon, which 
has a proper Hypoſtaſis or Subſiſtence 
Perſonally diftin& from the Father 7; 
which remarkably confirms the ſignifican- 


I + Cy and propricty of this appellation made 
| uſe of oy * Jobs, who ſeems to have 
| See Kiddes Amar Fu of the Meſſar, Part ii. p. 34 
| Part iii. p. 194, & /eq. 21 Edit. | 
1 6 Helvic. ubi ſnra. 7 14. ibid. & c. 5. 
| | 14 intended 
| | | 


— — 
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JS þ 25. 10 
intended to giue the Fews a full, diſtinct, 
and proper Idea of à Phraſe. become fa- 
milliar to them, and ſo frequently occur 
ring in the Paraphraſes, and to have de- 

op 9d to ſignify to them, that That org. 

Febovgh, (Hor, from the ancient, 
traditions of the Prophets, they believed. 
to have Created the World, &; was the 
Perſon he now preached to them, that, 
That Word is the Son of God, the Pro- 
miſed Mgſial, &c. The fame ſentiments 
ariſe likewiſe from other ſimilar paſſages z, 
as, when the Evangeliſt ſtyles the Logos. 
Merce or Only-begotten, it appears from 
the Feruſalem Targum (in which the V ord 
of Fehovah calls himſelf rs) that the 
Jeuu were not unacquainted with this E- 
pithet as applied to ſuch a Perſon. 

The Illuſtrations which the Targums 
afford us of the Sacred Writings in many 
inſtances repreſent to us the Senſe of the 
Original, elegantly : and perſpicuouſly. Per- 
haps, for ſome reaſons, the Chaldee Para- 
phraſes may be allow'd a precedence even 
to the Greek Verſions; kane not only) their 


i ibid. = 
E Autho- 
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161 
Autbbrity i in the eſteem of the Fews (as has 
been obſerved) renders the Arguments, 
drawn from them in defence of Chriftia- 
nity, more concluſive with regard to thoſe 


Oppoſers of it; but, they likewiſe ſupply. 
us with truly pious and orthodox Inter- 


pretations of many Paſſages relating to the 
Meſiab o, vindicate them from the per- 
verſe conſtructions and miſapplications of 
ſome Rabbins and others who have fol- 
low'd them, and expreſsly aſſert the Di- 
vinity of the Mefjah b. They afford us 


- alſo numerous and very remarkable noti- 


ces of and atteſtations to the Doctrine of 
the ever-bleſſed Trinity n; Theſe are ad- 
vantages not ſo apparent in the Greet 
Verſions. Theſe Paraphraſes (eſpecially 
as ſome of them were wrote before the 
time of our Bleſſed Saviour 12, when, *tis 
generally acknowledged, the He Text 
was free from the ſuſpicion of being cor- 
rupted) may be farther of uſe t to us in 


—— 


9 14. ibid. c. 7, 9. 10 1d. ibid. 6. 6. 
11 1d. ibid. c. 5. 

n Onhelos (whoſe. Paraphraſe on the 8 Und 
Jonathan Ben Uziel (whoſe Paraphraſe on the Prophets are 
{till extant) flouriſh'd about forty years before Chrift. 
Beveridg. de Ling. Orient, Præſt. p. 20. 


confirming 


197:]. 
confirming the genuine reading and puri- 
ty of the Hebrew Text; not that we are 
abſolutely to judge of and determine the 
Reading of the Original from theſe or a- 
ny other Verſions, but, we may eſteem 
them as very material evidences in atteſt- 
ing the true and genuine Reading of the 
Text, and thereby vindicating it from the 

miſtaken gloſſes of other Tranſlations and 
Interpreters s. I ſhall mention but one 
more particular in which theſe Paraphra- 
ſes. may be highly ſerviceable to us; and 
that is, the Inſight they give us into the 
Meaning of ſome paſſages of Scripture, 
which a peculiar conſtruction or form of 
expreſſion, or ſome words which occur 
perhaps but once or rarely, have render- 
ed obſcure x4, | 
The Conciſeneſs, and wal Perſpi- 
cuity of Style, which are peculiar to the 
Argbick Language, and enable the Ara- 
bian to expreſs that in few words, which, 
in other Languages, requires tedious Pe- 
riphraſcs; Z thoſe Beautics't in this Language 


13 The Reader will find many inſtances to our preſent. 
purpoſe in the treatiſe of Helvicus before cited, c. 8. 


34 Vid. Helvic, ibid. c. 10. 
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which cannot be preſerved in a Trahifla« 


tion; the Elegance with which the Words 


are ranged, and the Sweetneſs with which 
they flow and reflect the Senſe undiſturb⸗ 
ed and clear; even the accurate and figni- 


ficative Proportion of their Letters to each 
other, by which they heighten or lowet 


the Thought; the great cate Arabict au. | 


thors have taken to exclude whatever may 


ſeem unharmonious to a delicate tar, can- 


not but recommend this Language to the 


Orator *5, If we admire the Jralian Lan- 
guage for its Frequency of Vowels, we 
ought furely to pay the ſame regard to 
the Arabick, which, in words genuinely 
Arabick, never ſuffers two Confonants to 
concur, but always interpoſes a Vowel, 
or, at leaſt, ſoftens that harſhneſs of ſownd; 
which the concurrence of two Como- 
nants often occaſions, by ſuch means as 


the Language is capable of withont oo 
{curing the Senſe. 


15 See the learned 1 Pococies Deion ; in Jets f 
the Arabicl, from which many of theſe obſervations rela- 
ting to that at Language « are borrow d. 
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though what is now eſt us be only 


even theſe venerable ruins furprize the 


Reader with the greateſt Variety of Syno- 


nymous Words, inſomuch, that one of 


their Lexicographers has enumerated a- 
doe Twelve Millions of Words obſolete - 
and in uſe, But, that we may not ima- 


gine, that this Cepis renders the Lan- 
guage Verboſe, it may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that the Arabicꝭ is well ſupply d 
with Words ſo full and comprehenſive as, 
fingly, to expreſs 
z ſignifies a Woman ſo very fond of 
her Huſband as to look on or ſpeak to 
no one beſides him; Ze, imports the Pe- 
riod of Time, within which, if the Huſ- 
band does not return, the Wife is at li- 
| berty to marry another . 


Among other ftudies, the. Arabians ap) 


plied chemſelves to Genealogies and Hi- 
19 295 they were likewiſe eminent in 1 Me- 


16 V. Caſtelli Od. de Ling. Arab. p. TH 
17 Castell. ibid. p. 11, 12. where the Reader will Sad 


many inflances to this purpole.. 


dicine 


The Copicuſheſs of this Language is 
another recommendation of it 16; for, 


- I 2 little our of a great deal, yet 


entire Sentences. Thus 


[ 30 ] 

dicine, but they directed their ſtadies prin- 
cipally to. the Knowledge and Purity of 
their own Language. The better to cul- 
tivate this, they labour'd to excel in Po- 
ems and Diſſertations. The former were 
their Encyclopedia and Pandects of Wif- 
dom, and to their Poets they were care- 
ful to pay very ſingular and diſtingoiſhing 
Honours, Their Acquiſitions in all the. 
branches of Philoſophy were truly valua- 
ble. For, after they were ſomewhat re- 
cover'd from that general devaſtation 
which Mohammed's Conqueſts brought 
upon them, encouraged by the Honours 
which Almamon (the ſeventh Chalif of 

the family of the Abbaſidæ) paid to Learn- 
ing is, the Arts and Sciences /flouriſh'd ſo 
quickly and generally among them, that 
thoſe Regions, which before were con- 
demn'd and ſlighted as rude and barba- 
rous, now became the Mart of Literary 
Commerce, and an Acquaintance with 
that Language, which had been in uſe 
only among the Natives, now became a 
part of Politeneſs neceſſary to ee 


| 18 7 Le Galkis, Trait, des INORG > aſi, | 
ſuch 


1 ] 


ſuch as would appear above the Vulgar. | 


Whatever Greece afforded, worthy to ad- 


orn their Soil and Climate, they tranſ- 


planted, and improved by ſach Diſcove- 
ries as the Induſtry of Men, not inferi- 
our to the Greeks themſelves in Genius 
and Aſſiduity, could make. We cannot 


therefore but believe, that, were the Re- 


mains of theſe indefatigable Writers ſuf- 


fer'd to appear, they would lay open ma- 
ny noble treaſures of uſeful Knowledge, 


and (as ſome have dared to promiſe the 
world) would recover ſeveral valuable 
Fragments to the works of the moſt emi- 
nent Writers of Greece and Rome s. 


It has been obſerved by the great Sa- | 


ville (in his commendations of the indu- 
ſtry of the Eaſterns in promoting the 
Wache of Medicine and the Mathematicks) 


19 The learned Dr. Caſtell aſſures us, that the Arabians 
and Syrians are poſſeſs d of ſome Works of Plato, Ariſto- 
the, Livy, Galen, &c. and even of ſome Writings of the 
Chriſtian Fathers, which the Europeans are utterly ſtran- 
gers to, ubi ſupra, p. 14. and we learn from the Sieur Le 
Gallois, that there are in a Library at Fez all the Books 
of Livy, with thoſe of Pappus of Alexandria, a great Ma- 


thematician, thoſe of Hippocrates, Galen, and many other 
celebrated Authors, whoſe Writings never came "COMPRNE 


to us. Trait. des Bibliotb. 5. 146. 
that 
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that the Praxis of the Arabiazs is allow'd 


by all igfivitcly to exceed that of the an- 


cient Greeks; and it is the opinion of the 


yery learned Bainbridge, that there ig 


ſearce the leaſt particular in the Syſtems 


of the Aſtronomers of his time which did 
not appear before in the obſervations made 
by the Learned in the Eaſt. In ſhort, to 


the Eafterns we owe ſome of the moſt f 


noble diſcoveries in Philoſophy, and much 
greater advantages might we reap from 
their labours, did not our ignorance de- 
prive us of them. We deſpiſe the A. 
rabian Philoſopher, becauſe not better 
known to us, and becauſe ſpeaking to us 


by Interpreters. We charge the moſt ele- 
gant Authors with the Barbariſms of their 


Tranſlators, and, having puddled only in 
ſome dirty channels, ſupercilioafly con- 
clude the Fountain to be almoſt choak'd 


with mud and filth, and by this means 
perhaps deprive Learning of its more pure 
and limpid ſtreams. Happy would it be, 


could we read Alfarabius, Avicenna and 
Avenpace in the Language in which they 


wrote; we might then be deem'd not in- 


I in competent 


MY 


competent Judges of the an; of the 
© Arabians. _ 
I particularize theſe, from among ma- 
ny others, becauſe perhaps ſomething more 
known to us than others. Alfarabius was 
eſteem' d ſcarce inferior to Ariſtotle him 
ſelf, and was juſtly admired for that beau- 
ty and perſpicuity of ſtyle with which he 
lays open the Arcana of Philoſophy, OF 
this we have a remarkable teſtimony in 
an experiment made by Avicenna, who, 
after he had read over Ariftotle's Meta- 
phyſics forty times, and had deſpaird of 
fathoming the genuine ſenſe of them, up- 
on firſt looking into Alfarabins's expli- 
cation, gain d a full and diſtinct compre- 
henſion of Truths and Principles ſo in- 
veloped and refined, and expreſs d his ex- 
ultation on that occaſion (as it were by 
another Pythagorean hecatomb) by my 
| in largeſſes to the poor. 
The maſterly {kill and Wen * 
the Arabians in the art of Healing ** may, 
in ſome meaſure, appear from hence; 
int they introduced me into Phy- 


2⁰ 7. . Clere 2 de ba Medicine,” p. 771% Eh 
F ſick, 


TED 
fick 27, and ſeveral fimple Medicines which 
the Greeks do not mention, ſuch, among 


others, are ſeveral Cathartics, as Manna, 


Senna, Caſſia, &c. which are more a- 
greeable than thoſe made uſe of by the 
Greeks **; that they treat of the Small- 
Pox and other Diſtempers which the 
Greeks are filent about *3 ; that ſome of 
the moſt eminent Phyſicians have bor- 
row'd their Preſcriptions from Arabick 
Writers; and I have been aſſured by 

men of experience and veracity, that our 

beſt Medicines Antidotes Plaiſters and the 
like are almoſt the very ſame with thoſe 

we- meet with in Avicenna, a Phyfician 
whoſe Reputation and Authority among 
the Africans and Afiatics infinitely exceed 
thoſe of Galen and Hippocrates among 


: the Greeks or any other nen 25, 


21 Mikuard's Fallar. e. p. 12 j. . * cure, 


abi ſupra, p. 774. 
. 


ſeyeral other excellent Medicines for which we are indebt- 


ed to the Arabians. See Le Clerc, ubi ſupra, p. 17,7 7 


23 Le Clere, ibid. p. 776, 777. 
2 Caſtell, ubi ſupra, p- 16. | + agts 
25 1d. ibid. p.16. Vid. Le * abi age, 1 9-779 


& ſeq. + 1 = 
i The 
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The admired excellencies of this Au- 
thor will, I hope, excuſe my enlarging a 
little on his Character. He was, not only 
an elegant Poet- and an accurate Gram- 
marian, but alſo, (as characterized by the 
learned Tho. Greaves) ſcarce inferior to 
the Stagyrite in Philoſophy, equal to the 
greateſt Maſters of Oratory i in Eloquence, 
and unfortunate only in undergoing the 
common fate of the beſt Authors and . 
ſuffering from his Interpreters: . | 
' Avenpace, to whoſe ſignal attainments 
in Philoſophical Knowledge Matmonides 
has endeavour'd to do juſtice, was as ex- 
cellent a Poet as a Philoſopher. — 
Averroes, tho regarded ſometimes in 
the Schools as a ſecond Ariſtotle, I paſs 
over, becauſe his reputation was not e- 
qual to that of the Triumvirate above- 
mention'd (Alfarabius Avicenna and A- 
venpace. ) | 
To the Arabians we owe the invention 
of Algebra, the expeditious method we 
26 vid. Ochleii Introd. ad Ling. Orient. c. 12. The 
very learned Dr. Caftell has enter'd into a detail of ſeve- 
ral -errors and obſcurities, which ſome, who have taken 
upon them to explain Avicenna, have run into; ubi ſupra, 
p. 16, & eg. See alſo Le Clerc, ubi ſupra, p. 778. 
N Fae now 


F367} 
now uſe in our Calculations, and, not 
only that admirable perfection to which 
Arithmetick is brought, but, even the 
uſe and diſcovery of Figures v, which. 
they received from the Indians 3, 3 

The Arabian Annals and Hiſtories, 
which are very numerous, are wrote with 
ſingular Art, their remarkable Occurren- 
ces Laws and Cuſtoms are deſcribed in 
an elegant Style, and their military At- 
chievements related almoſt with the ſame 
Spirit and Energy with' which they were 
perform'd. Were we converſant in their 
Hiſtories, we ſhould no longer dream of 
Mohammed's pendulous Tomb, or expoſe 
ourſelves to the ridicule of his © 
by charging them with imaginary Errors 
Inſtead of refuting real ones. As to Theo- 
logical Points, if it be incumbent on 
Chriſtian Divines to know and confute 
the impious Doctrines of Mohammed, it 
is no leſs neceſſary for them to be ac- 
quainted with his Language, without 


27 The Word Cipher is 2 eee it being plain- 
ly derived from the 4rabick $7 I 


3 Vid. Not. in Anonym. Perſam 4 Sight Arab. & Per/. 
Alronom. gene, p. 2. | 


Which 


1 1 


which their endeavours towards thoſe ends 
will be ineffectual. | 
The Arabick Lang guage is very ancient, 
and, we are aſſured by Aben Ezra Mai- 
 monides Kimchi and other of the maſt. 
eminent Rabbins, that, the knowledge of 
it is very. expedient in order to our be- 
coming acquainted with the Hebrew *9, 
From hence we may deduce the Etymo- 
logy. of ſeveral Names which occur in the 
Holy Scriptures, in deriving of which, 

ſome, thro their ignorance of the Ara- 
bick, have render'd themſelves obnoxious 
to the. juſt cenſure of the Critick. And, 
as the Hebrew and Arabick have many 
Roots in common betwixt them, we muſt 
often have recourſe to the Arabick for the 
better explaining of thoſe Hebrew Words, 
whoſe ſignification is doubtful 39 and be- 

come obſture thro' the miſtakes of Tran- 
ſlators. Thus, that paſſage Has. iii. 17. 
(according to our Verſion and many o- 
thers) Altho the Fig-Tree ſhall not bloſ 


29 Nicholſon. Diſſertat. Philolog. p. 10. 


39 V. Cl. Hayne Prafat. in Diſſertat. de Ling. Cognat. - 
ap. Crenii Mende, p. 10. _ Ockleit Introd. as Ling. O- 


rient. C. 10. 
ſom 


[38] 


for 3 (which contradicts the obſervation 8 


of the Naturaliſts in Paleſtine and all 
Afia, who aſſure us, that the F ig- Tree 
does not bloſſom) is more truly expreſs'd 
in the Arabic, Allbo the Fig-Tree ſhall 
not produce fruit. Thus again, It is fore- 


told of the Męſiab, Num. xxiv. 17, (ac- 


cording to ſeveral Verſions) that he ſhould 
deſtroy all the children of Seth, that is, 
all Mankind, a Character inconſiſtent with 
the gracious ends of that Divine Perſon 
who came, not to deſtroy men's lives, but, 


to ſave them; but the Arabich, after the 


Chaldee and Syriack, will clear up this 


difficulty by rendering the Word 


And He fhall reign over, inſtead of He 


* ſhall deſtroy, agreeably to the Univerſality 


of that Government over the Sons' of 
Men, ſo clearly aſcribed by the een 


to the Meſſiah». 


There are likewiſe many aſeful obſer- 


| tins, and ſome Ceremonies mention'd 


in the Bible 3*, which may be beſt ex- 


3! The curious Reader may ſee more inſtances to this 


. purpoſe in the learned Caſtell's Oration e cited, 
a Ee. 


3 That Text of the Prophet E whie, (a 213 The 


57 28 n!“? 
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plain'd by the Arabick Books 33, 
Another advantage flowing from a 
knowledge of this Language is, that it 
admits us to a more intimate acquaintance 
with ſome of the beſt Rabbins, who 
wrote in this Language 1. Maimonides 
penn'd all his compoſitions (except his 
pn T) in Arabick. The Author of 


Cozri, Abu Zachariah, R. Foſeph, a Diſ- 


ciple of Maimonides, Aubhado' zzaman 


Abu Baracat, R. Tanchum, R. Abra- 


king of Babylon feed at the parting of the away e uſe 
divination: he made his Arrows bright, &c. affords an 


inſtance to our preſent purpoſe; for, in order to explain 
the ſuperſtitious Rite here mention'd, we may learn from 
the great Pococke ( Not. in Specim. Hift. Arab. p. 327, 


þ 328, 329.) That the Arabians, when they had any very 


momentous buſineſs to deliberate on and tranſact, conſulted . 


certain Arrows ; three of which were ſhut up in a veſſel, 


one inſcribed 2 6 My Lord hath commanded me, 


another with n gg; My Lord hath forbidden me, 
and the third was without any Inſcription. Upon draw 
ing theſe, if the Arrow which bore the Commanding In- 


ſcription came out, interpreting this as a Divine Direction 


ſo to do, they Proceeded; if that with the Prohibiting 


Inſcription, they Deſiſted; and, if the blank Arrow ap- 
pear'd, they put it in again, and drew till one of the 
— came out. Vid. Beveridg. de Ling. Orient. nd 
P- 32, 33- 
33 Du Pin, Can. of O. and N. Teft. B. 1. c. 8. $4. 
14 F. Pocock. Orat. de ay Arab. p. 17. pF 


ham 


had 
* ” 


e 

b Ben Dior, and many others; Who, 
for the moſt part, were men of greater 
Learning than the Weſtern Rabbins, con. 
vey d their labours to the n in ths 
Language 35. -- | 

The Tranſlations, ieh och Fews 
and Chriftians have made of the Holy 
Scriptures into this Language, are by no 
means to be overlook'd, The Verſion of 
the Pentateuch, printed by Erpenius at 
Leyden in 1622, demands our notice, as 
the author of it has exactly follow'd the 
Hebrew Text 35, word for word; except, 
that in ſome paſſages he has alter'd the 
Phraſe, when the Scripture attributes cer- 
tain things to God, which, literally ta- 
ken, belong only to Creatures; in lieu of 
which, he makes uſe of ſuch expreſſions | 
as he judges more ſuitable to the Divine 
Majeſty: As for inſtance, whereas he 
ſhould have tranſlated this paſſage, Exop. 
. XXIX. 45, 40. 1 will dwell among the chil- 
dren of Iſrael; he ſays thus, I will make 


35 Ochleii Introd. ad Ling. Orient. e. 10. 

36 Erpen, Dedicat. p. 6, 7. Prefat. p. 1. huic edit. 
prefix. Du Pin, ubi ſupra. Di Mert. Critique ſur n 
ExoD. vi. 3. par Souciet, p. 444. © | 


my 
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Glory to dwell among the 2 Wa 


The Arabi nt, wth bid the Book 
of Job abounds; cannot but recommend 
this Language to the ſtudy of thoſe who _ 
would enter into the ſublime and affect- 
ing ſtrains of that Divine Compoſition 3. 
The uſefulneſs of the Perfian, as well 
as Arabian Language may, in fome meas 
ſure, appear from the knowledge both 
| Perſians and Arabians had of Aſtronomy, 
Hiſtory, Chronology; and Geography. 
The Epochæ of that learned Prince ug 
Beig are of great importance for correct- 
ing a vaſt number of errors in our books 
of Chronology 35; eſpecially in the man- 
ner thoſe Epoche are publiſh'd #' by that 
indefatigable Scholar Mr, Greaves, who 
has reduced them to the Julian Period 
and the vulgar Dionyſian Ara of Chriſt; 
and added a Praxis of the Tables. 
37 Du Pin, ubi ſupra. OY | 
38 The excellent uſe which the 3  Schultens has 


made: of the Arabicl, in his Commentary on the Book of 
Fob, ſufficiently confirms this argument. 


39 Birch's Life of Greaves, P- 35- 
0 In Quarto, Lond. 1650. _ 


E 
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As a ſpecimen of their Geographical 
Learning, I beg leave to refer the Reader 
to the Tables of Abulfeda ; which, if 


the encomiums of Ramius; the uſe 


made of them by Caſtaldus, and the re- 


gard with which Ortelius ſpeaks of them, 
may have any weight, juſtly merit that 


Eſteem which they have poſſeſs d among 
the Learned. The excellent Erpenius la- 
mented, that the world was ſo long de- 
prived of them, and intended to have 
publiſh'd them, but, prevented by death, 
left the execution of this deſign to the 
great Schickard; who, in his Tarick Per- 


ficus, has enrich'd the Republick of Let- 


ters with many noble Diſcoveries, unknown 
even to the European Literati, and for 
which he was wholly indebted to the 
Geogra phical Tables of ene 2 


i 41 7 4 Octlti Introd, ad Ling G c. 10. | 
42 The completion of this Work ſeems to have been 


reſerved for the peculiar Accuracy Induftry and Learning 
of Mr. Gagnier, who has, not only prepared the Geogra- 


phy of Ah Feda for the Preſs, but, made ſome progreſs 


in the Printing thereof; and tis much to be wiſh'd, that 
he was encouraged and enabled to proceed in an Underta- 
king ſo laborious and expenſive, and which, . in all prone : 
555 would be of very * Service to the Publick. 


'F bis 


43. | 
This Canon, or Redificatio Terrarum, 
of Abulfeda was finiſh'd about the year 
1321, and appears to be compiled from 
the principal Arabian Writers, particular- 
ly Al Birunius, whom Greaves repreſents 
as 2 very great Maſter of the Mathema- 
ticks 43. Nor did the Arabians want o- 
ther excellent Geographers; the works of 
En Haukal, Al Edrifi, Ebn Chordada» 
bab, Yacutus al Hamawaus, not to re- 
cite a multitude of other Authors, are 
ſtanding monuments of their great know» 
ledge in this delightful branch of Learn- 
ing. And here I beg leave again to men- 
tion that eminent Prince Ulug Beig, whoſe 
Geographical Table, as publiſh'd by the 
excellent Greaves, diſcovers that Prince's 
knowledge of Geography, as his Aſtrono- 
mical Tables do his great eue in 
Aſtronomy, 
4 5 diligence and exaQneſs, 
with which Naſfir Eddin cultivated and 
promoted the ſtudy of Geometry and A- 
ſtronomy, have placed him upon a level 
with, or, Nrhaps, render d him ſuperior 
43 See Greaves's Preface to C horaſmie & Mawiareluah: 
re e ex Tabulis A511 Sade, &c. Lond. 10656. 
G4 7 to, 


"Tab 


to, the moſt celebrated Mathematicians 
of Antiquity, We are inform'd by Abul 


Pharajius, that he was converſant in, and 


a great maſter of, all the Sciences; that 


he invited to him many of the beſt Ma- 
thematicians, in order to their joining in 
making Obſervations on the Heavenly Bo- 


dies; and that the Colleges in the territo- 


ries of the Mogul were put under his di- 


rection; that he wrote many Treatiſes in 


Logick, Natural Philoſophy, Metaphy- 


ſicks, upon the Theory of the Planets, in 


Geometry. and Aſtronomy, and that he 
was author of a Treatiſe in the Perfon 
Tongue, highly commended, upon Mo- 
ral Philoſophy +44, The Tabulæ Nechani- 
£2, which were compiled under his dire- 
ction, are a proof of the great perfection 

to which Aſtronomy was brought in the 
Eaſt. The lights which this Author has 
afforded alſo to Geography render him 
truly valuable; the very obſcure accounts; 


which Strabo, Ptolemy, and other Geo- 


graphers of firſt note both among the 
Greeks and Latins, have given us of the 


plc + bu) Plarajii Hip. Dyna. P- 548, 549- ed. , 
| more 


[ 45 ] : 
more remote parts of Afa, have been 
much clear'd by and received great im- Sf 
provements from this Author; and, in 

fine, tis to his indefatigable induſtry, ei- 
ther in Travelling himſelf over, or in 
Extracting with the utmoſt care and ex- 
actneſs from the Writings of the Indians 
and Arabians accounts of, thoſe Tracts 
of Land, which were, 'in a manner, if 
not abſolutely, Terra incognita to the 
Ancients, that we are highly indebted * 
our knowledge of them. | 

The acquaintance the Arabians had 
with Aſtronomy appears from thoſe A- 
ſtronomical Terms which the Veſterns | 
have borrow'd from them, as Zenith, NÄa. 
dir, &c. but much more conſpicuouſly 
from the valuable labours of Shah Cholgt, 
 Albattani, - Alfergan, Coſta Ebn Luka, 

Naſir Eddin and Kuſhgi (who, by the 

way, was the Author of a Treatiſe of 

the Elements of Arithmetick as well as 
Aſtronomy, ) The great Alphonſus was 

chiefly indebted to the eus, Moors, and 

Arabians for thoſe excellent Tables which 

bear his name +5, Mr. Greaves aſſures us, 
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[45] 
that the Commentaries of Mahmud Shah 
Cholgi alone are ſufficient to correct many 


Errors in Aſtronomy, to refute many Aſ- 


ſertions in Chronology too eaſily received 
upon the authority of Joſeph Scaliger, 
and to explain and illuſtrate a variety 
of things in the Arabian writers, eſpeci- 

ally the Mathematicians 45. I can't con- 
clude this head without endeavouring to 
do juſtice to the Character of A Mamon, 
which deſerves a place among thoſe of the 
greateſt Princes. His Learning and Mu- 
nificence to learned Men merit applauſe, 
It was this Prince who invited Men of 
Letters from all parts, and who, having 
ſearch'd out and diſcover'd ſome of the 
moſt valuable books in the Greek Libra- 


Ties, and cauſing them to be tranſlated in- 


to Arabick, 1n a ſhort time brought Learn- 
ing and uſeful knowledge to the higheſt 


pitch among the Arabians; and 'tis to 


his Patronage we owe the Preſervation, a- 
mong the Arabians, of many remains of 
the ancient Grecian Sages, which the 
Greeks themſelves confeſs and lament the 
want of, 


1 Vid. Grav. ibid. p. 6. 


n 


(4 ] 


It muſt be-own'd, that the loſs of thoſs 
many valuable Records, which, before the 
riſe of Mohammed, were in the poſſeſſion 
of the Chriſtian Arabs, is much to be re- 
gretted by the Chriſtian Scholar; but, 
leſt we ſhould imagine, that the ravages 
of the Saracens and Turks have altoge- 
ther deſtroy'd theſe Treaſures of Learn- 
ing, we are told by Erpenius, upon the 
relation of very credible eye-witneſles, that 
there is at Fez one Library which con- 
' tains above thirty two thouſand © Vo- 
lumes #7; we are aſſured by Mr. Thomas 
Greaves, that the Arabians are ſtill fur- 
niſh'd with many Libraries ſo plentifully 
ſtored with Books, as to ſatiate (if I may 
be allow'd to borrow Tully's Phraſe) the 
moſt greedy Helluo Librorum, and to il- 
luſtrate the ſecrets of Philoſophy and e- 
very branch of Learning #. 


147 Le Gallois Trait. des Bis liorb. p: 140. 

. 43 Vid. Th. Greaves, Orat. de Ling. Arab. utilitate, &c. 
P- 14. I beg leave alſo here to addreſs the Reader in the 
words of Dr. Pococte to the like effect, Sunt Arabibus, its 
omni Literarum genere, gaze nondum recluſe, quibus eru- 
endis manum admovere, quo minus infra ſtudiorum tuorum 
gravitatem exiſtimes, habes, ubique fere gentium, nobili i- 
mos wviros & confilio & exemplo pracuntes. Prafat. Spe- 
cim. Hift. Arab. p. g. Vid. Le Clere, Hiſt. de la Medi 
cine, p. 771. 

In 


[41 nM 
In fine, whatever parts of tlie ſyſtem * 
of Learning our genius leads us to, whe ' 
ther Divine or Human Literature engages 
our attention and ſtudy, we ſhall find 
the Arabick Language highly conducive 
to our acquiſitions therein. 
To thoſe, who make the Holy Scrip- 
tures their ſtudy, it will be a ſufficient 
recommendation of the Syriack Language 
to urge the Antiquity of the Syriacł Ver- 
ſion of the Old and New Teſtament ; 
which is generally agreed to have been 
made in the time of Thaddeus the Apo- 
ſtle, and bears evident characteriſticks of 
Antiquity. The Verfion of the N ew 
Teſtament is as ancient as the firſt Age 
of the Chriſtian Church, and is aſſign'd 
to the Apoſtles themſelves, or, at leaſt, 
to Apoſtolical Men their Diſciples. The 
Style of it is truly elegant, and it is ob- 
ſervable, that in the ancient and genuine 
Edition of it, publiſh'd by Vidmanſta- 
dius, the ſecond Epiſtle of St. Peter, the 
ſecond and third Epiſtles of St. Jobn, the 
Epiſtle of St. Jude, the Apocalypſe, and 
the Accuſation of the Adultreſs, (which 


laſt 8 is omitted likewiſe by 
| 8. Chry- 


1 


8. Chryp Nom, Theophyla®, and  Nonnus, * 
are wanting. Theſe parts of the Sacred 
Writings not having been, at the time 
when this Tranſlation was made, admit- 
ted by the publick conſent of the Church 
into the EE of Scri pture. However, 
when thoſe Portions of Hol y Writ were 
ſo admitted, they alſo were tranſlated into 
the Syriack Language. To this argu- 
ment we may add, that the Syriack was 
the Language in which our Bleſſed Savi- 
our converſed; that the Hriaciſins and es 
ven Syriack Words, which occur in the : 
New Teſtament, ſeem to make the know- 
ledge of this Language neceſſary to thoſe 
that would clearly underſtand the true 
import of ſuch Words and Phraſes . 

The expediency of an acquaintanes, 
with the Syriack, in order to the attains. 
ing a perfect knowledge of the Hebrew 
is no ſmall inducement. to our applying 
ourſelves to the ſtudy of it. And ſo re- 
markable is the Connection and Affinity 
between theſe two Languages, or rather 
Dialects, that thoſe great and excellent 


1 Vid. Beweridg. de Ling. Orient. Profiant. 
H Intei- 
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a [i 5o 1 . 
Iterpr preters of the Holy Sckiptute, che 
LX X Symmachus, Theadotion, and Agui- 


3 made the Mio of the Syriach, as it 


were, their compaſs to ſteer by in their. 


Tranſlations of ambiguous and difficult 


paſſages in the Hebrew 30. | 

The argument uſed in favour of the 
SyHack Language, v/z. the Antiquity of 
the Syriacł Verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, will hold 4 fortiori with regard to 
the Samaritan. For the Chaldee-Sama- 


' ritan Verſion of this part of Scripture 


(according to the learned Walton ) was 
made before the Commencement of tlie 
Cbriſtian Ara. As to the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, there are very plauſible ';- _ 
ſons to ſhew, that it is not later than that 


of Fſaras; natnely, the improbability, 


that the Samaritans ſhould make profef- 


fon of the Law of Moſes fo long without 


having the Pentateuch ; that the prot pon 
(who came from Pera and 4 


where they rather made uſe of the Chaltes 


Characters) ſhould have taken the Canaa- 
wry Characters, if they had not had the 


1 Rey Say, Li i, c. 20: 


Na A * 11 
Law. written in thoſe Characters, . Had 
they received the Sacred Books. after the 
time of E/ras, in the time of Manaſſes, 
they. would not only have had the Penta- 
teuch,. but alſo all the reſt comprized i in 
the Canon of the Sacred Books written. 
by Eſaras; but the ancient Samaritans 
neither had nor acknowledged any other 
to be Sacred but the Pentateuch. It ſeems 
then probable, that the Samaritans had 
their Pentateuch before Eſdras made up 
bis Canon; and, that the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch which we have i is the ſame with 
that which the Samaritans had formerly, 
ſeems ſufficiently evident from my paſ- 

dagen of the Ancients . 

In ſhort, theſe ancient Verſions are of 
the greateſt uſe, both to preſerve and cor 
roborate the original Text. They were 

publiſh d before Hereſy and Impiety were 

grown fo barefaced in the Church. of 

God, before ſo many various. Readings 
had crept into the Sacred Text, and be- 
"neo the Idiom and Propriety of the He- 


" See chis point largely diſcuſs by the learned Monf: 
Du Pin, in his Hiftory waar Bee Old and Now. \ 
ey B. i. c. 5. 973. | 
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3 1 f 5 2 g | . 
Fore Tongue were LY Arrange anc 
| uncouth to the Tranſia tors. 

The Ftbiopick Language will be of 

'uſe to us in interpreting Scripture, as it 
| affords us the Etymologies and proper 
$ignifications of ſeveral Hebrew and Ara- 

Bick words, which we ſhould: be other- 

wiſe at a loſs to diſcover, It bears a very 
near affinity to the Arabith, is confined 
5 fo almoſt” the fame rules of G Grammar, 

And, in particular, the formation of the 

 Conjugations in both Languages is in a 
manner the fame. The Atbiopicꝶ is uſe- 
ful, not only in leading us to a know- 
jedge of the 'Writings and Hiſtory of tho 

Habgſſines, but alſo; in illuſtrating the o⸗ 
ther Eaftern Languages; thus the word 
CUE (Angelus 4 is not deriva from tho 
Arabic N. (Poſſedit, Dominatus eſt) but 
from the Ethiopick Vn (- Mr tfit, Legavit. * 
So likewiſe an Apoſtle, or Perſon commiſ- 
on d or ſent, is in the Alcoran term'd 
> the root of which word is not to 
met with in the Arabic Lexicons, but 


i deriyed from the ibi Piel ho J wits 


4 $7 Broerid. = Orient. graft. p. ar, G. 


„ „„ e 


„ 


redden, and have contented. themſelves 


with that inſipid Etymon, on a ſuppoſi- 


tion that the firſt Man was form'd out of 


Red Earth, the Atbiopict N (which 


ſigniſies beautiful) ſupplys us with a rea- 
ſon for aſſigning this name to that noble 
Creature who came ſo perfect and beau- 
tiful out of the hands of his N 
and Allwiſe Creator —. 
IIt has been already obſerved, that * 
Wiſdom of the Egyptians was ſuch and 
ſo generally admired, as to draw the moſt 
eminent Philoſophers of Antiquity into 


Egypt for Improvement and Inſtruction, 


and their reputation in this reſpe& was ſo 


e in the time of e we as to in- 


2 Ockleii ook 1 That e C. 13. Lud c. 
ment. in Hiſt. LEthiop. p. 207. The Reader is referr'd for 
ſome further ſpecimens to this purpoſe to the learned La- 
dolfus, Comm. in Hift. ZEthiop. p. 202. & ſeq | 
1 Via. Ludolf. His. 3 Ew. . . e 
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fineſs of an Apoſtl or Perſon ſent, and 
implies the execution of his commiſſion 3 

So likewiſe as to the Hebrew, while ſome 
Authors have derived the name of Adam 
from the Hebrew DO7x which fignifies to. 


tb 


== Language. nin, Hebrew e, we 


- mains, at leaſt, - of tbeſe * 
Wisdom, — them in their pro- 
per channel, the Egyptian ar Coptick Lan- 
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 thology and Theology of the Greeks was 


me Egyptians. 
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The Coptic he * — ws; 


may reaſonably. 


gnage; for, as a great part of the My. 


derived from the Egyptiant, ſo, it was 
convey d in the terms _ IPG of 


The Aci, of de — Fare 
Language (which the learned Re/and has 
collected and Dr, V:/kins has expatiated 
en and explain d with ſingular Accuracy 
and Learning?) are a ſufficient ſpecimen 


_ of the uſeful illuſtrations, - — — may be 
drawn from this Language, to the explain 
ing and confirming the more obſcure and 


myſterious paſſages of Plutarch, Macros. 
bius, and other Greet and Latin Writers; 
and tis to be wiſh'd, that this indefatigable - 


Philologer (Dr. Wilkins) would gratify the 
World ith his T. reatiſt oe 15 Ale 


3 Wilkins, Diffrt. de Ling. Cope. p. 80. 5 
6-19. ibid. p. 78. | 1 P. . U fp. 3 
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en account . 


Laſtly, the lights, wes this Lavghagh 4 
iffords to the Hebrew Letters and Anti- 
quities o, and the Age of the Coptic Vera 

ament, (which, in 


| fon of the New Tetkamen 
this point, takes places 6F all the Verſions 


but the Syriack 0 ought to be cm en 


| r of it to ul. 
As to the Armenian Langtege it may, 
in ſome degree, recommendl it to us of 
this Nation to obſetve, 
ed Bernard, that our Mother- Tongs 
flows, in a great meaſure, froth it) 11. 
Ihe antiquity of it is very conſider 


ble , and the Language is fender d more 


valuable by the Hiſtorical Remains pre- 


”- 37, La G, Diſtr. Phot fears ili oa th 11 | 


. Bonjour, f xix. & ſeq. Exercit. in Monuments Cope, 
ſeu opt. Biblioth. Vaticane. ' La Croze, ubi ſupra. 


FTW - Cope. p. 2, wal 


etiam p. 5. 15 
nn Ockleis Introd. ad Ling. Ori. e $7 


12 F. Schroderi Diſſertat. de Antiq. Sc. Log: 5 


E i. $1, & C. 
Moyſes 


with the learn 


ferved in it, theo the care and labour of 


1 J4 6, A 
Mayes "Fw a Writer of the 1 
Sentury. This author made. confiderabis 
=: - collections from the Chaldæan and Gre- 
5 Archives 13, but form d his Hiſtory 
Principally out of the Memoirs of Mari 
bas Catina, who was contem porary with 
Arſaces u, and, by his permiſſion, had 
acceſs to ae, Royal Archives of his Em- 
pire. By means of this advantage, he 
diſcover'd a Volume of Hiſtory, beginning 
very carly, and tranſlated out of Chaldee 
into Greek by the command. of Alexan- 
der, From this he extracted a Hiſtory of 
the Armenian Nation, which his. Prince; 
Wealarſaces, preſerved as a moſt: valuable 
treaſure, and order'd ſome. parts of it to 
be engraven on Pillars. I am the moro 
particular in tracing up the Antiquity and 
Authority of this Hiſtory on account of a 
remarkable Teſtimony it affords us to the 
truth of the Moſaic account of the Con- 
ſuſion of Languages. The paſſage is pre- 
ſerved entire by Moyſes Chorenenfis in the 
words of Maribat, and informs us, that 
there was a race of Giants, who conceived 


13 1. id. - 14 This Prince lived about o anche 


and fifty. years before Gr. | 
and 


-. 7 15 57. 7 5 
and pin an impious 105 Hom. 
defign of - building a Tower, and that, 
while they were employ'd i in this undet⸗ . 5 
taking, a terrible Wind, ſent by the ann "8 
ger of the Gods, diſſipated the ſuperb x. 
dice, and convey d to the ſeveral Build. 
ers a new and unheard of Speech, from 
whence the deſign ended in Tumult and e 
| Confuſion N | *K 
x The omen Ts. cho {hit Cafe 
7 what harſh in the Pronunciation, is not . 
without its Elegancies, venerable for the 2 
antiquity of their phraſcology, and to S 25 
eftcem'd for their energy of diction. It 2. 
is enrich'd with imple words epithets and  =* 
ſynonymous terms as well as derivatives 1 
and. compounds, The copiouſneſs of it 
renders Tranſlations from other languages 
into it eaſy; but it ſeems peculiarly adap- 
ted, in this reſpect, to the Greek by the 
ſingular analogy which appears: N 
the two Languages 
As the Haican or Amen an nation em- : 
' braced: the Chriſtian Faith very early, thar. 
Verſion of the Holy Heriphnpes's is an- 


15 Fid. Schroder; abi futray. 59. 11. : 5 
46 Id. ibid. c. iii. 5 9. c. iv. 87. 
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1 
kient 5, AC. their Hiſtory of the the Church, 
{clpecially of the Eaſtern diviſion of it) 
of Councils, Canons, and Hereßes, juſtly 
to be regarded. rh 

Their Civil Hiſtory ſufficiently repie; 
ſents to us the moſt remarkable occur- 
rences in their State, and the Government 
and Polity of it u; and their inſight into 
Philoſophy, Geography 9, Aſtronomy and 
Natural Hiſtory, will furniſh us with a 
great deal of uſeful inſtruction in theſe 
branches of knowledge 2, wn 

; Laſtly, the Armenian Labs is fate 
ther ſerviceable in diſcoveting to us the 
| true ofjgiral and impott of ſome Scripture . 
4 words, and giving us a clear and juſt © 
E notion of ſeveral terms which becur * 

Greek and Latin Authors er 

It is obſerved by the vety learned Be- 

"tes. that 'tis impoſſible to atrive at a 

perfect knowledge of the Hebrew Without 


being, in ſome meaſure, acquainted- with 
be other Eaftern Languages 5. Bot, wet 
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five,. 3 imagine 
ering. on a boundleſs field . — 
Ires us, That theſe Langrakes: are e 
izingly « ly, that, after we haye made 5 5 

© ourſelves s of the Hebrew, which i is e 8 1 
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